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From the Bookshelves 


The Growth of American Thought. By Merle Curti. New 


York, Harper and Brothers, 1943. $5.00. 

Professor Curti, who holds the chair in history once 
occupied by Frederick Jackson Turner at the University 
of Wisconsin, has put into this volume the results of many 
years Of painstaking research. It presents no thesis, 
misses nearly every tempting opportunity to introduce the 
author’s personal opinions, and aims throughout at his- 
torical objectivity. _ It is therefore not exciting reading, 
but is immensely informing. The book justifies extensive 
notice here because of the light it throws on the role of 
intellectual and value systems, including religious ideas and 
movements, during successive stages of American history 
from the colonial period to the present. 

Professor Curti is convinced that the history of thought 
cannot be written without reference to values, interests 
and the social and economic conditions of life. He is 
not interested in “pure thought.” At the same time he 
finds a potency in ideas and value systems which makes 
them proper subject matter for historical study. If ideas 
do not have hands and feet, at least they have motive 
power. Hence he divides American history into seven 
periods on the basis of dominant intellectual trends. If the 
reader finds the division a bit arbitrary he will at least 
discover a laborious fidelity in the analysis of each period. 

The colonial period saw the domestication of the Euro- 
pean tradition on American soil. The chief intellectual 
“foundation stone” of the embryonic nation was the Chris- 
tian tradition, which furnished a “core of common beliefs 
and values.” The way in which this inherited Christian 
faith reacted against and was influenced by the Enlighten- 
ment is abundantly shown, along with other phases of 
cultural assimilation. The second period, extending from 
the beginning of the Revolution to the end of the century, 
saw the development of a distinctive American self-con- 
sciousness. 

There are those who find the Declaration and the Con- 
stitution in sharp contrast as to the religious philosophy 
they reflect—the former filled with the humanistic op- 
timism of the Enlightenment, the latter with the fear that 
without many “checks and balances” man will politically 
destroy himself. The documentary evidence presented 
indicates that the Enlightenment in Europe had a strong 
and permanent influence on the thought of the young 
Republic, in spite of the great reaction against the mood 
of the Declaration which gave the Constitution a con- 
servative cast, and which continued during the succeeding 
decades. 

The third period, covering the first third of the 19th 
century, was marked by patrician leadership. Cultural 


interests as well as affairs of state were in the hands of 
“gentlemen” until Andrew Jackson’s triumph in 1828. 
On the whole they gave a good account of themselves in 
terms of cultural advance. Printing presses multiplied and 
their product improved. New colleges, libraries and mu- 
seums appeared. During the period a marked nationalistic 
trend developed—political, economic and cultural. 

But the West was meanwhile preparing its challenge 
to the patrician mind and “democratic upheaval” charac- 
terized the fourth period, roughly from 1830 to 1850. If 
the “frontier” loses some of its glamour in Mr. Curti’s 
candid pages, its significance in terms of cultural creativity 
is clearly revealed. The plain people began to come into 
their own. Religion felt the impact of the democratic 
movement, and religious leaders evidenced a growing social 
consciousness. ‘“‘Come-outism” reflected a new religious 
mood which had a democratic aspect in that it accented 
individual religious freedom. Religious sects multiplied 
in spite of (or should we say, because of?) the “increasing 
secularization of life” and the tendency of religion to be- 
come “more largely a private matter.” 

At the same time, the growth of industrialism and the 
tendency to identify democracy with economic individual- 
ism, both stimulated by technological progress, produced 
conflict within the national mind, challenging the equali- 
tarian ideal. One result was a Transcendentalist reaction ; 
another, active reform. 


The fifth period, lasting roughly from 1850 to 1870, was 
that of the “triumph of nationalism.” The Old South 
had come to be almost a country within a country, sharply 
divergent from the North in thought and cultural patterns, 
as well as in its economic system. The Union armies and 
the Supreme Court only partly settled the matter; a new 
nationalism had to be built in the mind of the nation. And 
it gradually happened in spite of racial, regional and reli- 
gious antagonisms. But the dominant trend that appeared 
was the accent on evolutionary progress linked to the mas- 
terly growth of corporate business enterprise. The course 
of this wave of individualism is traced through the sixth 
period, extending from 1870 to the end of the century. 
Science was intellectual king, and supernaturalism—de- 
fined here as divine interference in nature—was progres- 
sively limited in religious thought. For the excesses of an 
industrial age, compensatory reform again appeared. 


The seventh, and last, period is marked by a “manifest 
destiny” complex ; a mood of great optimism; a growing 
ideal of internationalism and world peace which was 
shattered when America “recrossed the oceans” in the 
First World War; a wave of prosperity collapsing in 


} 
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suffering and disillusionment; and a time of criticism, re- 
examination of values and reaffirmation of old ideals. 

Throughout the nation’s history faith in democratic 
government has grown. But upon the advent of another 
war “no one could say with any certainty that this faith 
could be maintained.” Yet “hope, if not optimism, still 
lived.” F. E. J. 
The American Spirit. By Charles A. Beard and Mary R. Beard 

New York, The Macmillan Company, 1942. $5.00. 

In this, the fourth volume of the series on the “Rise of 
American Civilization,” the Beards attempt no less than a 
critical appraisal of the values of the American people. 
In the course of this study they pay considerably more 
attention to spiritual values and the utterances of church- 
men and church bodies than they did in the previous 
volumes. The book opens with a consideration of the 
power of ideas. ‘There is an exhaustive study of the 
origins of the idea of civilization. The whole history of 
the United States is then reviewed in the light of this 
concept. .\ particularly valuable chapter is the one entitled 
“Nature and Extent of Foreign Criticisms.” Here the 
Beards discuss notable Papal pronouncements. 

Among their conclusions is found the following general- 
ization: “This idea of civilization, in a composite formu- 
lation, embraces a conception of history as a struggle of 
human beings in the world for individual and social per- 
fection—for the good, the true, the beautiful—against 
ignorance, disease, the harshness of physical nature, the 
forces of barbarism in individuals and in society. It assigns 
to history in the United States, so conceived, unique fea- 
tures in origins, substance, and development. Inherent in 
the idea is the social principle.” 

In their references to declarations of religious leaders 
and of religious institutions, more attention is paid to 
the uiterances of Protestant prophets, such as Josiah 
Strong and Walter Rauschenbusch, than to official state- 
ments. The Beards understand well the origins of the 
social gospel in terms of individual proponents. They say 
nothing about what has happened to the social gospel as a 
result of the workings of the institutions of religion. 

Bay. 


Now Is the Moment. By Harold Rugg. New York, Duell, 


Sloan and Pearce, 1943. $2.50. 


Professor Rugg, who has come through many storms 
raised by his insistence that the boys and girls of America 
shall have a chance to study fundamental political and 
economic problems, has added an unusual book to his long 
list of publications. It was born of a great sense of urgency 
growing out of the conviction that the current years present 
an opportunity to “move the social world” which will not 
return in our generation. The author writes out of all 
the components of his personality—he is engineer, psy- 
chologist, social analyst, artist and educator. Consider 
this passage : 

“There are moments in history when Tomorrow is Today, 

“When the mammoth glacier of social trend taking move- 

ment down the Valley of History can be diverted 
by men 

“Into pathways toward Tomorrow.” 

Compare that with this passage: 

“Our times—especially the fifteen years from 1905 to 
1920—constitutes the ‘critical’ period in the first long stage 
of industrialism. The plotted curves of rate of growth 
in population, in the production of metals and alloys, 
fuels, fibers, foods, of basic commodities, in literacy and 
other social phenomena—change from positive to negative 
in our period. This is clear proof of the transitional nature 
of our times.” 


Here we have a union of faith and mathematics. Dr. 
Rugg keeps the reader moving swiftly from brute fact and) 
statistical trend to a vision of possibilities and the moral 
imperatives that result. And his “imperatives” are not 
merely forensics; they rest on a spiritual analysis: 

“Everyman is a deep dichotomy ... he is Two Men 

“In everyman— 


there is authoritarian .. . and democrat, 


pragmatist . .. and poet, 
exploiter . . . and sustainer-of-the-yield. 
there is a pride of Self ...anda sense of neighbor 
—a practical opportunism ... and an adamant 
idealism. 
— is the aggrandizing I... and the balancing 
e. 


“But to make these two men one— 
That is the eternal problem. 


“Because of this split in Everyman, 

“Every Mediterranean culture is a corresponding di- 

chotomy. 

“Within each one two rival traditions contend for su- 

premacy: 
—The Exploitive Tradition of the Individualist .. . 
—The Great Tradition of the Person.” 

This is, as the author would say, the crux of the matter, 
It is the theme that underlies and interprets all he writes 
about the design of the new order, domestic and interna- 
tional, about the attainment of full employment and the 
liberation of man’s spirit. To attain all this a great new 
myth is necessary. Dr. Rugg has been impressed with the 
use of myth in orthodox theological writing and he wants 
to see developed a great myth of modern man, a myth 
with a future reference. F. E. J. 
Race Riot. By Alfred McClung Lee and Norman Daymond 

Humphrey. New York, The Dryden Press, 1943. $1.50. 

Two sociologists in Wayne University, Detroit, ac- 
cepted the challenge of the race riots which a few months 
ago shocked the country, and went promptly to work to 
study the situation while it was still hot. Dr. Lee has 
specialized in the study of public opinion and the psycho- 
logical factors in social stability and social change. He 
and his collaborator knew how to recognize significant 
facts, how to interpret them, and how to draw valid infer- 
ences for preventive social action. The book is therefore 
both an important factual social document and a useful 
guide for a community interested in making interracial 
contacts culturally productive instead of socially ominous. 
“We must lose no time,” say the authors, “in learning to 
cope with the riot pattern wherever found. We must 
devise a technique for action—a preventive program.” 

The facts are chronologically reported in diary form, 
well documented, over’ the period from the outbreak on 
Belle Isle on June 20 to August 19 when the City Council 
denied the Mayor’s request for appointment of a grand 
jury, thus to all intents closing the “incident.”’ This record 
gives the report the character of an objective case study. 
The account is illuminated with useful maps. 

The authors point out that the riots “started at Belle 
Isle Bridge only in a very specific sense.” What happened 
“could have been precipitated just as easily by any one of 
a dozen other incidents that occurred in Detroit during the 
preceding two years.” Of much positive social significance 
are these three observations: (1) that Negroes and whites 
who “lived close together as neighbors” were not involved; 
(2) that no conflict developed between Negro and white 
students who attended classes together on Bloody Monday 
at Wayne University ; (3) that Negroes and whites worked 
side by side that day in the war plants without any disor- 
ders developing. 

Definite recommendations are given, based upon close 
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study by the authors of social processes, looking toward 
the prevention of similar outbreaks. The book is invalu- 
able for ministers, educators, social workers and lay citi- 
zens who feel responsibility for seeing that such outrages 
shall not continue to disgrace the name of ——, , 

Our Good Neighbor Hurdle. By John W. White. St. Paul, 

Minn., Bruce Publishing Company, 1943. $2.50. 

The chief obstacle to good relations with Latin merica 
js the activities of Protestant missionaries, according to 
this author who is a newspaper correspondent of many 
years’ residence there. They should all be called home 
forthwith, he declares. The two main reasons he gives 
are that the Roman Catholic Church dislikes the United 
States because of the “unfair competition” by Protestants 
and that Latin Americans resent the idea that they are 
“heathen” and suitable subjects for missions. 

To point out all the weaknesses and inconsistencies in 
Mr. White’s argument is not possible in a brief review. 
The following excerpt from an article in the Catholic 
weekly Commonweal of August 20 makes it clear that his 
sweeping thesis is not justified. Of Canadian Baptist mis- 
sionaries in Bolivia, it says: “Through their program of 
regeneration of the Aymara Indians, returning them their 
self-respect, a new light has flashed on the whole scope of 
their existence. There at the Guatajata Farm the Canadian 
missionaries are proving that a system of private ownership 
on a cooperative basis is a distinct advantage to the Indian 
and white alike, and also that the only foundation for the 
redemption of the Indian is to be found in moral and 
spiritual regeneration and a judicious bridging of the 
spiritual and the economic in life... . It is this achieve- 
ment that prompted Dr. Elio, Bolivian Foreign Minister, to 
say to Allen Haden, Latin American correspondent of the 
Chicago Daily News, ‘We welcome Christian missions— 
not only Catholic ones—to colonize our Indians whom we 
have neglected.” The writer of this comment, Martin C. 
Kyne, is a Catholic labor leader, one of the American 
experts who recently studied working conditions in the 
Bolivian tin mines at the request of that government. 
Furthermore, the Catholic reviewer of Our Good Neighbor 
Hurdle in the same issue of Commonweal raises funda- 
mental questions: “Does not the Church sometimes bene- 
fit from competition? When others provide essential social 
services which we have negelected, for instance, does it 
not ultimately put us on our mettle? . . . How does the 
great need for Catholic missionaries square with the 
author’s formula?” For Mr. White says specifically, “no 
more missionaries,” although he recognizes the fact that 
only in Chile and Uruguay are there “an adequate number 
of priests.” 

Mr. White devotes a considerable section of his book 
to Mexico. Here his chief criticism is that the Protestants 
received favors from the revolutionary governments when 
the privileges of the Catholic Church were being curtailed. 
“Under the Reform Laws Juarez encouraged the spread 
of North American Protestantism as a weapon against the 
Catholic Church,” to cite a single example. These chapters, 
indeed, seem to be more an attack on the Mexican Revolu- 
tion from the clerical point of view than on Protestantism. 

If Mr. White had given more space to material like the 
really beautiful tribute to his friend, an Indian Franciscan 
monk—which seems out of place in this diatribe—he might 
have contributed to a better understanding between Cath- 
olics and Protestants. I. M. C. 
Paths of Life: Preface to a World Religion. By Charles 

Morris. New York, Harper and Brothers, 1942. $3.00. 

In this unusual book a distinguished philosopher an- 
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alyzes human nature in terms of seven temperament pat- 
terns. The attempt is familiar, the method novel. asic 
to his scheme is the assumption of three components of 
personality: the dionysian, the promethean and the budd- 
histic. The first is the tendency to seek release in the 
satisfaction of desire; the second is the sum of “active 
tendencies to manipulate and remake the world” as desire 
dictates ; the third is the tendency to regulate the self by 
checking its desires. Dr. Morris conceives these tendencies 
as present, but differently disposed, throughout the human 
species. If a series be built by successively assigning domi- 
nance, weakness and intermediate strength to each of the 
three components it is seen that six types exhaust the 
permutations. Thus 


DeB, DPs, pPB, DeB, DPs. 


Here then are six personality types. The first three, 
in which the primary components dominate, are known as 
Buddhist, Dionysian and Promethean. ‘The remaining 
three are called Apollonian, Christian and Mohammedan. 
They point to corresponding “paths of life.” 

The first three paths, as the dominant components indi- 
cate, are, respectively, ways of detachment, of abandon- 
ment to primitive impulses, and of creative, even defiant, 
activity. The Apollonian path is one of rational modera- 
tion, the result of an effective check of the promethean 
urge by the buddhistic restraint. The Christian path is 
one in which the buddhistic component is strongest and 
the promethean weakest. It is the way of love. The 
Mohammedan path is one of dionysian dominance directed 
by the promethean urge. It is the way of the “holy war.” 
These three types in contrast to the first three are strongly 
social, oriented toward a community. 

The author finds the Promethean type of person and 
ideal of life characteristic of America. Its chief prophet 
is John Dewey, who “has given the Promethean attitude 
its most generalized formulation and its widest application: 
he has built a religious way of life around this attitude, 
and he has implemented it with a Promethean interpreta- 
tion of phiosophy, science, art, morality, and democracy. 
His writings, as the apologetics of the Promethean religion, 
mark a decisive moment in the history of Western culture, 
and in the history of the United States in particular. In 
them the aspirations and heritage of the Enlightenment 
and of nineteenth century British liberalism are preserved 
and purified, and focused with the resources of the twenti- 
eth century upon its present cultural crisis.” Yet Dr. 
Morris sees in the Promethean emphasis a “danger of 
forcing every other phase of human culture and activity to 
its service as its ‘instrument.’” His own ideal “path of 
life” he calls the Maitreyan (from Maitreya, the antici- 
pated incarnation of self-abnegation, virtue and wisdom )— 
in the direction of which the Christian and the Promethean 
“budge each other.” 

Maitreyan man will integrate “all the features of the 
human self which in various ways are given unequal su- 
premacy in the other types of personality.” In him and 
the path of life he represents the ideal of “generalized 
detachment-attachment” emerges. ‘When the self has 
grown its social superstructure, and the processes of 
reflection thus made possible, it can fuse these polar atti- 
tudes of attachment and detachment into a single whole. 
It has done this to a degree in science, in art, in morality, 
in humor, in the game, in friendship. When it has raised 
the attitude of detached-attachment to the focal point of 
orientation, extending it to all components and to all levels 
of the self, it has laid the basis for a new religious atti- 


tude.” F. E. J. 
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Man Discovers God. By Sherwood Eddy. New York, Harper 
and Brothers, 1942. $2.50. 

“Have we a God who has both power and purpose, who 
both can and will reveal himself, and who has entered 
history to meet every need of man?” This, says Mr. Eddy, 
is man’s “ultimate problem,” the solution of which is 
basic to every quest. And the solution involves recognition 
that revelation is correlative with discovery. God is re- 
vealed not “as an abrupt Matterhorn, stark and bare” ; nor 
does the revelation embody “infallible information regard- 
ing a natural miracle of birth or a miracle of authorship, 
the inerrant record of events or the times and season of 
catastrophic history or prophecy.” The core of revelation 
lies within experience ; it is “a moral certainty, irrespective 
of unverifiable historic facts, of philosophic speculation, 
or dogmatic creedal formulation. And it is not incompatible 
with historical relativism and historical criticism.” And 
the Christian revelation is Christ himself, the disclosure 


of God. 


Mr. Eddy reviews the searchings after God of Plato 
and his followers; the Neoplatonists; the Old Testament 
prophets ; the New Testament writers; St. Augustine; St. 
Francis, Thomas 4 Kempis and other mystics; Luther, 
Bunyan, Wesley and Edwards; Newton, Pasteur, Pupin 
and Compton; and a group designated as “modern” which 
includes Tolstoy, Harper, Booker Washington, Reinhold 
Niebuhr, Gandhi and Schweitzer. In his sketches are 
embodied the results of omnivorous reading guided by a 
devout spirit and a high appreciation of historical criticism. 
“We are not concerned throughout this volume,” he writes, 
“with creedal orthodoxy, for many of our adventurers 
were accounted revolutionary or heretical in their day, 
including the prophets, Jesus and Paul. Our sole interest 
is the adequate discovery of God. It is not the mere fact 
of God’s existence but of his plenary nature gradually 
revealed, progressively discovered, and known first in 
personal and then in social experience that concerns us.” 

The author réjects the notion of infallibility, whether 
ascribed to creed or church. He finds ‘a wholesome ten- 
sion between the scientific and the religious habit of mind.” 
Surveying the results of his study of the many “adventur- 
ers” who receive attention in the book he is impressed by 
“the remarkable unanimity and almost identity of experi- 
ence in a few essential points: sin and grace; repentance 
and faith; conversion and progress; the means of growth 
in the equivalent of the Word of God as the food of truth, 
prayer as the believer’s vital breath, sacrificial service, the 
beloved community and its rites, or sacraments, or pro- 
phetic preaching, and finally the discipline of suffering.” 


A Survey of Religious Literature. By Charles S. Macfarland. 

New York, Fleming H. Revell Co., 1943. $1.50. 

This is Dr. Macfarland’s sixth volume of book reviews. 
It includes 36 titles in theology, philosophy, biblical criti- 
cism, church history, Christian ethics and pastoral minis- 
try. The volume was prepared under great difficulties due 
to the author’s painful and protracted illness. “I did my 
best to live,” he writes, “not only for those near and dear, 
but also because I want to see at least the dawn of the 
vindication of the Infinite and the Eternal, who is both 
God the Father and Almighty God.” The book, small 
though it is, is a monument to an intrepid spirit. 

Dr. Macfarland writes book reviews on the interesting 
theory that the reader is entitled to know what the authors 
have said, rather than to be regaled with the speculations 
to which the reviewer’s mind has been invited. The result 
is multum in parvo. In the vintage of 1942, garnered here, 


he finds no marked trend emerging, except in relation to 


the issues of the world war. F. E. J. 
Uncle Sam versus Inflation. By Otto H. Ehrlich. New York, 

Harper and Brothers, 1943. $2.00. 

Complicated truths regarding inflation are portrayed in 
these 80 expressive cartoons. The subjects of pictorial 
treatment range through war needs, the relation of goy. 
ernment receipts to purchasing power, and what inflation 
is, to the several methods of fighting the inflation threat~ 
taxation and saving, price control, rationing, etc. The 
brief comment is crisp and pointed. 

Mr. Ehrlich, who is now instructor in economics at 
Brooklyn College, developed the techniques of his visual 
method in adult educational work in Vienna. His argu- 
ment for it is persuasive. He thinks the cartoon prefer. 
able to graphs and diagrams because the latter are “ab- 
stractions and generalizations.” Also the photograph, while 
realistic, does not “produce a convergence between practical 
daily experience, . . . and the concepts of economic phe- 
nomena, belonging to the realm of ideas.” The appeal of 
the cartoon is universal, both obvious and subtle. It is 
moreover highly adaptable. 

The sample story offered in this volume is vivid, simple 
and clear. 
Our Jewish Farmers. By Gabriel Davidson. New York, L. B, 

Fischer, 1943. $2.50. 

This narrative is in the prophetic tradition. It tells the 
story of the Jewish Agricultural Society, which has func- 
tioned in the United States for over 40 years. It tells 
about the interests of 100,000 modern Jewish people who 
are, like their great people of old, attached to the land. 
Many of the Jewish farmers were immigrants. They re- 
quired special training, advice and loans which the Jewish 
Agricultural Society provided. The Society’s services have 
been very comprehensive. It has had to teach farmers 
about health and cooperatives, as well as about production 
practices. Jewish farmers are now found in significant 
numbers in eight states. Certain of them have been pi- 
oneers. Dr. Davidson’s book contributes much to the 
literature dealing with the people and the land. He has 
been director of the Society for many years and writes 
with deep insight and understanding. He is a sympathetic 
participator who can acknowledge error. The Christian 
world will do well to read his story. B. ¥. 1. 
Sweet of Colorado. By Wayne C. Williams. New York, 


— Press and Fleming H. Revell Company, 1943. 


Governor Sweet was a prominent business man who 
became a crusader for, social legislation. He once told a 
Methodist Conference: ‘Modern business is essentially 
pagan.” When he became governor of Colorado he reorgan- 
ized the government and gave the state one of its most 
efficient administrations. Colorado was reported to be the 
first state to make complete and effective provision by 
legislation for cooperative production and distribution. The 
governor was known as a liberal layman in the circle of 
the Y.M.C.A., the Congregational Churches and the Fed- 
eral Council. He campaigned for Woodrow Wilson and the 
League of Nations. He was a member of the staff of 
N.R.A. and of the Resettlement Administration. He began 
his day with a period of meditation and resolved to give 
time to meditation during the day. In his own home it is 
said that he deserved the Chinese term for male parent, 
“family severity.” He died just after completing a speak- 


ing tour in his capacity as moderator of the Congregational 
Christian Churches. Mr. Williams, who writes this inter- 
esting biography, is a Denver attorney who has also written 
B. Y. L. 


a life of William Jennings Bryan. 
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